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IN MEMORIAM : HORATIO HALE. 

Horatio Hale, the Nestor of American ethnologists, died at 
Clinton, Ontario, December 28, 1896, in his eightieth year, having 
been born at Newport, N. H, May 3, 1817. His mother was Sara 
Josepha Hale {nte Buell), a poet of no mean merit, the author, 
among others, of "Mary had a Little Lamb," perhaps the most 
popular children's poem in any tongue ; his father, David Hale, an 
eminent lawyer, and a man of literary culture. The qualities of 
both parents seem to have met in the son, — the poetic instinct 
turning to the study of folk-lore and folk-speech, while the legal 
mind survived to keep faithful watch over investigations where 
fancy and exaggeration have misled so many. When his father 
died in 1822, Horatio was the eldest of five children, whom their 
mother supported by the literary labors to which she turned as her 
only resort : in this case, too, the great man owed incomparably 
much to his mother. 

Young Horatio Hale went to Harvard, from which university he 
was graduated in 1837, but seems never to have received from his 
Alma Mater any degree higher than that of A. M. It was while an 
undergraduate at Cambridge that the genius of the man began to 
show itself. The earliest of his scientific papers, a pamphlet entitled 
"Remarks on the Language of the St. John's or Wlastukweek 
Indians, with a Penobscot Vocabulary" (Boston, 1834), — the au- 
thor's name is given as H. E. H, — had the following origin, as Mr. 
Hale himself tells in a communication to the late Mr. J. C. Pilling, 
the bibliographer : " You may be amused to learn that this youthful 
production of mine was not only written at the age of seventeen, 
during my second year at Harvard, but was printed by myself. 
Some Indians from Maine came — I do not remember how or why 
— and encamped on the college grounds. I took down a vocab- 
ulary from them, and, having a knowledge of typesetting, I took it 
to a printing-office, and there put it into type and printed off fifty 
copies, which I sent to persons whom I thought likely to be inter- 
ested in it." This is the only work of the author which bears the 
signature H. E. H, for, to use his own words, "finding that there 
was no other Horatio Hale from whom I needed to be distinguished, 
I dropped this useless and cumbersome adjunct from the time I 
became of age." 

Such was the young enthusiast, who, just after graduation in 1837, 
was appointed philologist to the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion under Captain Charles Wilkes, which sailed round the globe, 
1838-1842. The zeal and enthusiasm of Mr. Hale were unbounded. 
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In 1 841, two natives of the Kingsmill Islands were placed by Cap- 
tain Hudson on board the Peacock, in charge of the philologist, — 
the thoroughness of his work appearing from the record, where we 
read that the natives, who remained on the vessel upwards of a 
month, were carefully questioned and examined by Mr. Hale every 
day. Mr. Hale's contribution to the scientific results of the Expe- 
dition is the sixth volume of the Reports, " Ethnography and Philo- 
logy," published in 1846, — a work which, besides possessing for 
many other reasons great and permanent value, may be said to 
have laid the foundations of the ethnography of Polynesia (the 
migration-studies were remarkably acute and foresighted) and of 
the Northwest Coast of America (Mr. Hale's well-trained ear was 
the first to make order out of the linguistic chaos). 

For the next ten years and more the influence of the father seems 
to have been in the ascendant almost entirely, and Mr. Hale con- 
fined himself to the pursuit of law. Professional interests drew 
him in 1856 to Clinton, Ontario, Canada, where, continuing his 
practice as a lawyer, he settled down, married, and spent the rest of 
his days, his leisure moments being employed in the study of Cana- 
dian Indian tribes (especially the Iroquois of the Six Nation Reser- 
vation, near Brantford, which he frequently visited, and where he 
was always a welcome and honored guest), and the execution of the 
trusts (he served as member of the school board) which his towns- 
men, recognizing his worth, were eager to confer upon him. 

In 1870 Mr. Hale met on the Reservation (near Brantford) the 
last survivor of the Tutelo tribe, — immigrants dwelling in the 
midst of the Iroquois, — and took down a vocabulary of his lan- 
guage, which, upon investigation, proved to belong to the Siouan 
stock. The paper in which this discovery of Mr. Hale's was fully 
disclosed to the scientific world does not appear to have been pub- 
lished until 1883, although the minutes of the American Philoso- 
phical Society of Philadelphia, in whose " Proceedings " it ultimately 
appeared, records such an essay as having been presented in 1879. 

Another result of Mr. Hale's discernment is the identification of 
the Cherokee as a member of the Iroquoian family of speech. First 
laid before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Montreal, in April, 1882, the facts concerning the 
Cherokee-Iroquois relationship were incorporated in an interesting 
paper on " Indian Migrations as Evidenced by Language," which 
appeared in the "American Antiquarian" for January-April, 1883. 

In 1883 Mr. Hale contributed to Brinton's "Library of Aborigi- 
nal American Literature " a volume entitled " The Iroquois Book of 
Rites," containing a transcript and interpretation of the ritual in 
use at the " Condoling Council," the most important public function 
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among these Indians. In this valuable study Mr. Hale pays deep 
and justifiable tribute to the great intellectual capacity of the 
Iroquois, and rescues from mythology the deeds and achievements 
of Hiawatha, the Onondaga statesman and reformer, whose League 
of Peace is one of the most remarkable achievements of the human 
mind in any age or among any race of men. 

When, in 1884, the British Association appointed a committee to 
undertake an ethnographic survey of the Tribes of Northwestern 
Canada, Mr. Hale was selected as a chief adviser, and the " Report 
on the Blackfoot Tribes" (1886), and the introduction to the Reports 
(v.-vii.), are from his pen. 

The multiplicity of the Indian dialects of California and Oregon, 

— a fact which seems to have set him thinking through long years, 

— and the investigation of languages invented by little children 
(several of which he personally noted), led Mr. Hale to suggest a 
theory of the origin of the diversities of human languages and dia- 
lects. Having been elected vice-president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, for 1886, his address as 
Chairman of Section H (Anthropology) was devoted to the consid- 
eration of " The Origin of Language and the Antiquity of Speaking 
Man." In this paper, and in a much more elaborate essay read 
before the Canadian Institute, at Toronto, in April, 1888, and 
printed in the " Proceedings " of that Society for the same year, is 
set forth, with a wealth of argument and evidence, the view that the 
origin of linguistic diversities of the globe is to be found in the 
language-making instinct of children, a theory that has met with 
considerable favor both in America and in Europe. 

" Race and Language " is another topic to which Mr. Hale gave 
not a little attention, a paper on that subject appearing in the 
"Popular Science Monthly" for 1888; and another — "Language 
as a Test of Mental Capacity " — in the " Proceedings and Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Canada" for 1891, the last being a 
wonderfully interesting and able argumentative essay, leading to 
the conclusion that " linguistic anthropology is the only true science 
of many In a paper on "The Aryans in Science and History," 
read before the American Association in August, 1888, and pub- 
lished in the " Popular Science Monthly " for March of the follow- 
ing year, Mr. Hale eloquently sets forth the view that, " while the 
conquering energy of the European nations is doubtless due to the 
infusion of Aryan blood, their higher intellectual qualities and their 
love of freedom are derived almost entirely from the earlier races 
who form the main elements in the mixed European breed." 

The last years of his life were devoted chiefly to studies in the 
mythology and folk-lore of the Iroquois Indians ; though he pub- 
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lished in 1890 a brief essay in comparative philology, entitled "Was 
America peopled from Polynesia ? " and a " Manual of the Oregon 
Trade Language, or Chinook Jargon." To the "Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore" he contributed, between 1888 and 1894, articles on 
"Huron Folk-Lore" (i.-m.) ; "Above and Below, a Mythological 
Disease of Language ; " " The Fall of Hochelaga," — the second an 
attempt to explain myths of origin from the sky and earth, paradise 
legends, etc., the last a valuable addition to the literature of early 
Iroquoian history. An original member of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, and for several years a Councillor, Mr. Hale was 
elected president for 1893, a well-merited recognition of his distin- 
guished scientific attainments. 

An article on the "Iroquois Condoling Council," in the "Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society" (1895), of which he was a Fellow, and 
a detailed account (appearing posthumously) of " Four Huron Wam- 
pum Records," in the "Journal of the Anthropological Institute" 
for February, 1897, are among his last productions. The first con- 
tains an eloquently worded tribute to Hiawatha and his people, for 
whom Mr. Hale always cherished the deepest affection and the 
highest esteem. 

As a man, — and the writer can speak from personal acquaintance 
and frequent correspondence, — Mr. Hale was candid and sincere 
above all things, helpful and encouraging always, unknowing of that 
hasty and uncourteous spirit which pervades so much of modern 
scientific literature, modest and kindly disposed toward friend and 
opponent alike, — an example, through more than sixty years of 
active life, research, and investigation; that might well serve as an 
inspiration to every young student of science in the land. Of him 
it might have been said with perfect truth : — 

A great man, 
He leaves clean work behind him, and requires 
No sweeper-up of the chips. 
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